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THE ne OVELIST. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Muriamne, a Historical Novel of Palestine. 
[FURTHER EXTRACTS. ] 








‘The scene with Herod, which precedes the judi- 
cial murder of his wife, may be cited as an instance 
of the author’s powers in pourtraying animated hu- 


‘Herod expected to find her reconciled to the 
Losence of their son, and, after his decided and vio- 

more submissive to his will. He did 
1ot know of her conviction of his atrocities, and did 
not remark, that as his power and wealth increased, 


vad gratified his ambition, his imperious temper be- 


Es 
Cue 


conduct, 


came more overbearing, and his system of policy, 


to preserve his acquisitions, more sanguinary and 
subtle. 

‘ Mariamne was at the secluded dwelling near Je- 

<ulem, when a summons arrived requesting her to 
return to the palace. She left this dwelling very 
carly on the ensuing morning, and soon reached Je- 
rusalem, Her dread of meeting Herod had increas- 
ed; it did not arise from fear, she was reckless and 
past that feeling, but from a horror of beholding 
the man who had dyed his hands in the blood of 
her kindred. On her arrival she retired to the ar- 
inon, and desired to be left to take some repose ; 
she did net sleep, but ruminated on the dreadful 
deeds which had been perpetrated, and on the 
miseries that might await her and her children. At 
the usual hour for the mid-day rest, Herod sent for 
her to attend him. She arose and went : her face 
was wan and thin, her hair unbound, and her dark 
eyes bearing the expression of deep and settled de- 
spair. Herod was reposing on his couch, and as 
she entered, held out his arms for her to mect his 
embrace. She thrilled and turned away, us if dis- 
gust was too powerful to, be overcome. Though 
he felt his choler rising, he was unwilling to conti- 
nue his quarrel, and again attempted to induce her 
tocometohim. She did not speak, but looked at 
him with loathing and contempt. 
the couch, and angrily exclaimed— 

**Is this the return you make me for my love 
Is this the reception of my queen after recovering 
the kingdom of Israel? Is this the effect of the 
parting lesson I gave you ” 


He sprung from 
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‘She felt no fear, but her noble spirit rising in | my God, my conscience tells me that I am free 


her bosom; and he saw it by the altering expres- 
sion of hereyes. After looking on him slre replied, 


* Your lesson was one by which I could have 
learnt to hate you, if no other causes had existed to 
justify my abhorrence. Have you recovered the 
kingdom to pacify the spirits of the injured Asmo- 
neans ? You expect me to return your love. Base 
Ascalonite, did you prove your boasted love by in- 
ducing the assassin Antony to scourge and kill An- 
tigonus ? Well may you tremble—Did you prove 
this vaunted love by drowning my only brother ?— 
Did you ratify your proofs by murdering Hyrcanus ? 

‘He drew his dagger and sprung towards her.— 
She did not move, but bared her bosom and ex- 
claimed— 

**Exterminate the hated race that fostered you- 
—Think not to scare me by your dagger, or your 
furious looks; my spiritis past all fear—Again | ask 
you—if you proved your love, by commanding the 
murdered Joseph to stab me, if your fellow assassin 
Where 
is Mazrah, who saw you murder my poor ill-fated 
brother ? 


Antony condemned you for your crimes ? 


Uvhand me, monster, your touch is a 


serpent’s fang tomy very soul—sta! 









> me if you will 
—but touch ine not-—Unhand me, I will meet the 


| 


SS eee 


from crime—and by His Unutterable Name I swear 
_ 


The Judges condemn her, and she is borne to 


| execution. 
‘The sun was setting amid clouds, through 
which its beams did not penetrate, when the 


lovely victim reached the spot where the execu- 
tioners were ready to perform their office. She 
advance to the step where her coffin lay; with 


| steady hand untied her veil that fell unheeded to 


keen edge of your steel—but in mercy let me not | 


feel your accursed hand.’ 

** The door opened, and Azahzel, instructed by 
Salome, enteredin haste, and fulling prostrate, said, 

* *Safety to my lord the king, I came, thinking 
that some violence hed been offered to fou, and to 
disclose a horrid plot against the king.’ 

‘Herod had sheathed his dagger, and released 
Mariamne from his grasp, when the cup-bearer so 
abruptly entered : his fears were evidently excited 
by this intelligence, and he loudly demanded— 

**Slave, by your life tell all you know—Who are 
the foul conspirators ’ 
their intention ? 


where are they ? what is 


* Azahzel had risen from his prostrate position 
and was kneeling opposite the king; Mariamne, pale 
and alinost exhausted, stood not far off. He did not 
reply, but looked on the queen, and again bent his 
head. Herod, in a voice of anger and alarm, asked— 

*¢ What means Do 
you wish the queen to leave the apartment ? Speak 


this manner and this silence ? 


slave, I command you.’ 
* The wretch looked at Herod, and replied— 


**My conscience bids me not to conceal the 


deed—Your queen, now standing there, has brib- 
ed me to give you a poisoned cup.’ 
* Mariamne started, then quickly advanced to th 


side of Herod, who had clutched his dagger, be 


whose teeth were closed, and in a firm voice 


claimed : 


ex- 


**'Thou arta false and suborned traitor, seek- 
ing to murder me. Lerod, that wretch has ac- 
cused me falsely—I wili have the Sanhedrin con- 
vened ; [ will lave my enemies brought forward, 
and my fame established before my people—With 


| all human passions, 


| mortals to disbelieve, 





| spotless wife. 


ch bound her hair un- 
and her raven tresses floated over 
her marble neck. A merciless Herodian would 
have torn them off, but the executioners prevent- 
ed his attempt. 


the ground ; the braid whi 
fastened with it; 


‘Mariamne glanced on the silent crowd, cover- 
ing the open space and all the terraced houses a- 
round, but spoke not; then gazed on the declining 
sun with an unearthly look ; her lips moved as she 
prayed; at that moment the level beams burst 
through the cloudy veil, and shining on her pallid 
face and snowy garments, seemed to changeher to 
a heavenly spirit. She appeared communing with 
guardian angels as she gently drew away her hair 
andknelt. The trembling satellite gave the uner 
ting blow—Mariamne’s quivering body sunk into 
its narrow cell, and her spi irit returned to God who 

gave it. 


‘Then there arose, alas! too late, acry of des- 
pair and wo that smote the monarch’s ear, and 
told him that the dreadful deed was done. It 
sounded to him like a mighty voice, that quelled 
and appalled the soul. It 
seemed to tell him in words beyond the power of 
that he had murdered his 
He stood and trembled, then shriek 

in utler agony, 


ed and called aloud 


Mariamne.’ 


and ran fortt 
‘to bring him back his 


bier, 


' 
He met her 


and foilowing it his brother’s corpse still look- 
ing fierce. As if a moment’s doubt flashed across 
his maddening brain, he tore away the covering 
from Mariamne’s coffin, and saw her face placid 
and lovely, even in death ; no stain had soiled it ; 
but her tresses were clogged with gore, and matted 
on her bosom. 

‘Again the loud wail af wo was heard, 


emembered that she was 


and he 
Ile plac 
ed his hands upon his brow as if smitten by some 


gone forever. 


unseen power; he screamed and rushed away, 


scourged by the lashes of upbraiding conscience, 


and with burnin ! 





g madness on his soul. When the 
tempest of his mind was lulled, he ordered his offi 
cers to prepare the minstrels and banquet, and call 
ed for Mariamne ; when she came not, he repeat- 
ed her name until the horrid truth was reme a ain 
ed, and he again became a raving maniac.—Months 
passed away ; he left his kingdom, wandered amid 
the deserts, and called for her he had so fouilly 
m ird fink > a l tue will of P -ovicde Tey 

tore to his reason. His traas'ent penitence 
had no foundation on wiich to stand; he again be- 
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came a tyrant and imbrued his guilty hands in 

blood, until 

“ The voice in Rama had been heard ; 
Lamentations, and most bitter weeping; — [dren, 
The daughters of Rachel weeping for their chil- 
Refusing to be comforted for their children, be- 

cause they were not,’ 

**Then God smote him with loathsome and hor- 
rible diseases, and astonishment of heart, and call- 
ed him to the tribunal of Almighty justice.” 

wad aes 
FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE. 

By the author of Scenes and Impressions in Egypt 
and Italy— Recollections of the Peninsula, &c. 
The author of these volumes having been among 

the most successful candidates for popularity as a 
writer of observations on men and manners in real 
life, has been tempted to embody his ideas in the 
bolder flight of fiction. The scenes are principal- 
ly Jaid in the countries he has already painted, 
namely, the Peninsula, Italy, and Egypt; but Al- 
giers, India, and other parts of the earth, are visited 
by the person clothed in the character of the hero 
in this story ; and it is in. his delineations of these 
parts that the author is distinguished from others. 

The story is cone of many vicissitudes undergone 
by Osman Beauvoir, an English gentleman of good 
family and fortune, who travels to see the world, 
amd who enters into its vortices with such impetu- 
osity as to destroy his own happiness, and those 
who are dear to him. This seems to arise out of a 
morbid sensibility more than actual crime ; though, 
towards the close of his active career, we find him 
abjuring the Christian faith, and (to save the life of 
a beautiful girl who loved him, and risked all for 
her love,) turning Mahommedan. 

The work is full of episodes, and, like the Chinese 
balls of ivory, we have story within story, cut out 
cleverly enough. But what the book is, may be 
made to appear better by extract than criticism, and 
we shall therefore select such passages as will serve 
best te illustrate it for our readers. In this, from 
the length of the connected stories, we must be 
guided by the space we can spare, and therefore 
beg to give, in the first instance, the eccount of a 
capture by an Algerine pirate, in the bay of Naples : 

‘The breeze blew soft—the mariners sung their 
evening hymn most chearily—pathos at every close; 
but vet most happy was the sound.’ 

‘it is a fine night for a sail, Senhor, said the Pa- 
drone; shall we stretch out of the bay ” A night 
sail had so commonly been my pastime, that it was 
his wont to ask this. ‘Yes,’ and to myself I thought 
that I would thus wear out the night, and watch the 
stars, and listen to the waves. We had just cleared 
the bay, when suddenly it fell quite calm, and the 
sail flapped heavily, and the sailors lowered it with 
laughings, and asked me if I would let them sleep 
till the morning breeze. I did not like the idea of 
giving them a long and tiresome row, so bace them 
do as they would: they smoked and sung, and told 
their little tales,and at length I heard no sound but 
the breathing of tired men, thankfully sleeping.— 
For a long time I continued lying recumbent, with 
my eyes fixed on those distant worlds, of which we 
shall know more hereafter. At lengh I murmured 
my confessions mournfully ; and poured my thanks- 
giving’, aud breathed my prayer, and felt forgiven, 





and felt hope, and thought of home without ae 
and then of fair Maria, attired as my bride, and 
kneeling with me at the altar; and seldom in my 
life have I sunk more happily or confidingly to rest. 


* Quick treadings awakened me ; above me was 
the livid Moor; the turbaned Algerine ; his knee 
was pressed pon my body ; one bare and nervous 
arm grasped fiercely at my throat, and with the 
other he held a naked scimetar and menaced death 
—but he did not slay. A dusky slave brought iron 
manacles and chains. Iwasa captive, and to the 
Moor. 

** Allah Ackbar—Allah Ackbar,’ was the loud 
shout ; and the poor mariners of Naples wailed bit- 
terly ; and I was bound and dumb. 

‘ They rowed us rapidly away, and their own boat 
kept close to us; and they were tawny men, with 
scullcaps of red, and no hair but the ferocious mus- 
tache ; and necks naked and bull-like; and the 
butts of pistols, and the hilts of daggers, stuck out 
from their girdles; and they laughed as they rose 
to their oars, and shouted, as in chorus, ‘ Allah Ack- 
bar.’ 

‘In the pale grey hour of early dawn we came 
alongside a large armed vessel. A golden flower- 
pot, with green and yellow roses, was painted on 
its stern ; a flag, blood-red, with the half moon em- 
broidered on it, hung calmly floating above ; and as 
we came upon the deck, the crew were rising from 
theirrest ; and some were combing out the beard ; 
some curling their mustaches ; some anointing the 
shaven bead; some lifting water, and performing 
the prescribed ablutiens: and they looked up at 
us, as we were driven forward, with mocking grins, 
and cruel eyes, anc a contemptuous hate. All chain- 
ed and wretched as I was, a something novel in this 
sight, asomething realizing old descriptions, moved 
me to a kind of secret pleasure ; and now the light 
broke brighter, and one voice, loud, deep, and mel- 
low, was lifted up, and you could not hear any sound 
beside, were it even the rustle of a garment; once 
my chains clanked, and eyes glared on me, and I 
held them still. In the short call, my ear caught six 
times repeated the ‘ Allah Ackbar ;’ and I could dis- 
tinguish ‘Mahomed Resoul Allah,’ and £ Hah Illa- 
lah—tla Hlah Ulalah ;? and the Moors all rose, and 
stood with naked feet, and with the open hands of 
peaceful salutation, and they raised them to their 
shoulders, and crossed them on their bodies, and 
with soft under voice, they prayed after their 
leader; and they burst out at each pause with the 
loud amen: and eight times they prostrated them- 
selves, and with their foreheads humbly pressed the 
deck. The black slave and the Aga in his full tur- 
ban, side by side, and their faces all turned to the 
sacred Mecca. Deeply the scene impressed me.— 
I felt as the great painter, when a prisoner among 
banditti, that it were a sight to charm away fora 
moment the sense of misery. As my eyes rested on 
the groupe, methought one face was known to me; 
large mustaches of a thick bristly red, overshadow- 
ed in part a mouth hideous with a broken tooth ;— 
one eye was half closed, the other scowled sullen- 
ly beneath the turban folds; the blue collarless 
Turkish vest showed a thick strong neck; and 
broad Herculean shoulders spread with a bursting 
strength beneath ; a leg of vast proportions pillared 
the giant frame, and his voice was like no other, 








and his salaamings and prostrations were done with 
clumsy, reluctant effort. I could not be mistaken ; 
it was the Lisbon robber—the violator—he that 
murdered the fair girl. 

‘The prayers were no sooner over than we cap. 
tives were summoned to the poop. The Rais was 
a short, thin, pale, cruel looking man. The deck 
was crowded ; but there were no sounds, save al- 
ternately his voice, and that of his interpreter, and 
the trembling replies of a poor Neapolitan taken 
with me, who spoke the Lingua Franca, and then, 
at times, a long pause and the gurgle of water, as 
the snake-like pipe was slowly updrawn. The re- 
sult of this was the taking off my chains, and an as. 
surance that, when my ransom was paid, I should 
go free, and a promise of freedom for those taken 
with me, provided I would pay their ransom, to 
which I agreed; and there came to me a cunning 
looking interpreter, and he gave me a place, anda 
carpet, separate from the other prisoners ; and gave 
me coffee and bread, and squatted inquisitively by 
my side. During the day I could get no privacy— 
no rest. I had no power to think of my situation, 
and, in the course of it, I witnessed a strange scene 
of Turkish despotism. There was a sudden tumult, 
and loud cries, and all hurried off; and they drag- 
ged with them the renegade. 

‘He had struck, it seemed, the black cook, and 
had overset the food, and insulted the serang.— 
Again all was silence, as, amid the hushed crowd, 
the two accusers told their tale ; a muttered some- 
thing fell from the prisoner, but the dead silence 
awed him, and he felt fear, and the savage eye look- 
ed apprehension, The Rais drew up his smoke 
calmly and slow, and the long gurgle echoed loud; 
and, then a still smile just passed across his face, and 
he gave a motion with his hand, and they tied the 
prisoner’s arms behind him, and pressed him into 
a kneeling posture ; and a large African came for- 
ward, and his eyes rolled white, and he raised the 
shining blade, and the hideous head fell to the 
death-stroke, and sea-water was thrown upon the 
bloody spot ; and the huge body was cast into thie 
ocean, and the fierce head stuck upon a spike on 
the deck, and all dispersed, and washed their hands, 
and gathered round their mats and trays, and dip- 
ped their hands into their messes, and laughed as 
they looked up at the grisly warning. 

*To me the sight gave food for wandering 
thought. Justice had been delayed ; but the eye 
of Heaven had followed the shedder of blood.— 
Punishment had, like a blood-hound with a wound- 
ed limb, tracked Him unceasingly, and found him 
in aden among violent and cruel spirits, hke his 
own, where he had thought himself secure. No- 
thing had more astonished me, than the suddenness 
of the execution ; scarce two minutes elapsed from 
the waive of the Rais’ hand to the death, and there 
was no imploring, no struggle. Still as a forest 
beast encircled by dreadful fire, he kneeled me- 
chanically to the pressing hand, and gave his bow- 
ed neck to the expected sword.’ 

a 

The author of Waverly has favoured the world 
with another series of tales, from legend and his- 
tory, entitled ‘The Crvsapgus.? We will proba 
bly furnish some extracts in our future numbers. 
The work is spoken of in terms of praise. 
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THE GARLAND. 


TRIBUTE FROM THE FAIR TO THE BRAVE. 

It gives us pleasure to record whatever presents 
in & favorable light any of the good qualities of the 
ladies. The incidents noted below do honor both 
to the patriotism and intelligence of the fair ones 
concerned. 








PROM THE PETERSBURG INTELLIGENCER, avousT 2. 
PRESENTATION OF COLORS. 

According te previous notice, the Stand of Co- 
lors, executed in the best style by a celebrated Ar- 
tist of Boston, was presented, on Saturday last, to 
the Independent Volunteers of this town, by the 
interesting Miss Exizaseta Davis. The Corps 
being drawn up in line, before the Apothecary 
store of Dr. A. Davis, and the Band having struck 
up the patriotic Air of ‘ Tail Columbia,” the 
Young Lady was escorted by Col. Pzscur, Adj’t. 
Joxxs, and several Ladies, to the Rostrum, pre- 
pared for that purpose, from which she delivered 
the following neat and appropriate Address, in a 
style at once audible and accurate, reflecting the 
highest credit on the juvenile intellect of this fair 
daughter of Petersburg : 


Gentlemen Independent Volunteers : 

Delegated by my fair sisters and associates, the 
Ladies of Petersburg, I appear before you as their 
representative, bearing a Stand of Colors, which 
they, through me, tender for your acceptance, as 
a testimony of their high regard for your worth as 
Citizen Soldiers——My emctions, Gentlemen Vol- 
unteers, on an occasion so new to me, and in the 
performance of a duty so unusual for one of my 
sex, are such, that, however deeply felt, I cannot 
find language adequate to describe. Thanking 
them for the honor conferred, and relying upon 
their’s and your indulgence for the imperfect man- 
ner in which I may execute the task imposed, I 
proceed to its discharge. 

Independent Volunteers—In the name and on 
the behalf of the Ladies of Petersburg, I present 
you this Banner—Accept it as the token of their 
exalted opinion of your merits. Bearit—and when 
you view its folds waving in the winds, let the sight 
inspire you to the execution of deeds, which shall 
enoble and enrol your names among the proudest 
of the illustrious heroes and brave defenders of 
your Country and your Country’s rights. —Preserve 
it—Defend it—for the sake of those by whom it is 
presented, Some future day you may be called to 
fight the battles of your country—Letthis Flag. if 
then in existence, be that around which you shall 
rally, recal to mind the hallowed fact, that it was 
the gift of your mothers, wives and sisters—of 
those who were nearest and dearest to you, or 
those who would rather hear, that it was the sa- 
cred shroud, which enfolded your lifeless hearts, 
than the deserted trophy to your victorious foes. — 
Success to every effort, prosperity to every un- 
dertaking, and may you in time arrive at 

———“ Thai happy shore, 
“ Where Sun shall rise, to sei no more.” 


At the conclusion of which, Captain Joun Ta- 
LiaFERRO advanced, and receiving from the hands 
of Miss D. the superb present, replied in the fol- 
lowing concise and appropriate manner : 





s - 

*Th endeat Volunteers beg leave to ten- 
der the liberal and patriotic Ladies of Petersburg, 
their grateful, their heartfelt acknowledgments for 
the elegant Banner they have just had the honor of 
receiving from them at your hands—and to say to 
yourself, how much they are obliged for, and how 
deeply they feel the force of the charge with which 
you were pleased to accompany its delivery. Un- 
der no circumstances can the Petersburg Indepen- 
dent Volunteers cease to remember the day on 
which they received from their fair townswomen 
so flattering a testimonial of regard, as is this Flag. 
In no situation, however perilous, can they so far 
forget themselves, as Men and Soldiers, as to de- 
sert so sacreda gift as that bestowed by the hand 
of Beauty.’ 

Succeeded by a Salute 6 three rounds from the 
Corps, who, after countermarching in view of the 
youthful representative, and a number of Ladies, 
drawn together to witness the ceremonies, marched 
through the principal Streets of the town, and hav- 
ing returned to Bollingbrook, fired a second salute, 
after which they repaired to‘their rendezvous. 

The Standard which the Independent Volun- 
teers have thus received is among the most elegant 
which we have everseen. The device on one side 
is a Soldier armed cap-a-pie, in the position of rest 
—The mottos, “For our Country’s Rights and 
Liberties.” —‘* To guard that, for which our Fathers 
bled.” On the other is presented the well known 
Coat-of-Arms and motto of Virginia. Such a gift 
from the fair to the brave, while it is the highest 
compliment which beauty can confer, is at the 
same time the most exalted honor which chivalry 
can receive. 

HE REFLECTOR. 
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FROM THE NEW-YORK COURIER. 
EARLY DEATH. 

Wandering a few days since in a village near the 
city, we by accident entered a grave-yard that was 
situated on the outskirts. The situation was roman- 
tic ; and every thing around seemed to partake of 
the silence of those who slept within its narrow 
bounds. None could view with indifference such a 
place as this ; and though the impressions there re- 
ceived might be evanescent and transient, yet, 
while meditating among the ruins that death had 
made, a feeling of our helplessness and dependenc« 
could not but find a way to the most insensible 
heart. Here were gathered in one small congrega- 
tion, the vigor of youth and the feebleness of years 
—The bold blasphemer—and the humble and de- 
vout worshipper. 

There was one humble stone, that we could not 
but notice, because we had known something of the 
character of her whom it was raised to commemo- 
rate. When we approached it, the feelings of other 
years came over us, and we almost fancied we stood 
again among the scenes of our youth. It was a small 
white stone, unadorned and simple. But there was 
one thing that struck me forcibly, though years 
havesolled by, since this frail memorial was erect- 
ed to designate the grave—and that was, the early 
age of nineteen inscribed upon it. The feelings are 
more solemn when bending o’er the grave of tue 











young, than when standing by those of the aged.— 
One has outlived his usefulness and hopes—the 
other has but just began to journey, when every 
thing around him is joyous. So it was with her who 
was mouldering at ourfeet. The morning was bright 
and promising. The future seemed decked with 
flowers which time only could wither and destroy. 
But the visions that fancy had so fondly reared, 
were soon destroyed—they were less stable than 
the mists of the morning—less to be depended on. 
The bow was bent, that was to wing the arrow ; and 
though thus early to be the victim, she was prepared 
to pass through the dark valley, by the best of all 
preparations, a life of active virtue. We could not 
stand by such a grave unmoved—we had known 
something in early life of her gogdness—and now, 
even now, can remember her, whjen health and joy 
were her attendants. But those scenes have passed 
away. The bridal torch was scarcely lighted, be- 
fore the damps of death extinguished it, and the 
songs of joy were followed too quickly by the sighs 
of mourning. 

We lingered around this grave, for her husband 
was our friend, and could not but feel how uncer- 
tain human happiness is, and how often the dreams 
of fancy will cheat and delude us. When basking 
in the sunshine of prosperity we cannot even discern 
a cloud in the horizon; we must hear the rattling 
of the thunder, or we do not fear the storm. 

We returned towards home as the sun was sink- 
ing in the west, musing on the early grave of the 
wife and child of our friend. The subject was a ime- 
lancholy one ; but yet it was a pleasure to retrace 
the steps of youth, and gather, if it could be done, 
some instruction from the vicissitudes of that period. 


a 





THE GLEANER. 


ROMANTIC STORY. 
There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga, one 


of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
which can only be entered by diving into the sea, 
and has no other light than that reflected froin 
the bottom of the water. A young chief discover 
ed it accidentally while diving after a turtle, ana the 
use which he made of his discovery will probably 
be sung in more than one European language, so 
beautifully is it adapted for a tale in verse. 

There was a tyrannical governor at Vavaoo, 
against whom one of the chiefs formed a plan of in 
surrection ; it was betrayed, and the chief, with all 
his family and kin, was ordered to be destroyed.— 
He had a beautiful daughter, betrothed to a chief of 
high rank, and she was included in the sentenc 
The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept 
the secret to himself, loved this damsel; he told 
her the danger in time, and persuaded her to trust 
herselfto him. They got into a canoe; the place 
of her retreat was described to her on the way to it, 
—these women swim hke mermaids,—she dived af- 
ter him, and rose in the caverf ; in the widest part 
it is about fifty feet and the medium height is 
guessed at the same, the roof hung with stalactites, 

Here he brought her the choicest food, the 
finest clothing, mats for her bed, and sandal-wood 
oil te perfume herself; here he visited her as often 
as was consistent with pradence ; and here, as mhy 


be imagined, this Tonga Leander wooed and wen 
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the maid, whom, to make the interest complete, 
he had long loved in secret, when he had no lope. 
Meantime, he prepared with all his dependants, 
male and female, to emigrate in secret to the Fiji 
tslands. 

The intention was so well concealed, that they 
embarked in safety, and his people asked him, at 
the point of their departure, if he would not take 
with him a Tonga wife; and accordingly, to their 
great astonishment, having steered close toa rock, 
he desired them to wait while he went into the sea 
to fetch her, jumped overboard, and just as they 
were beginning to’ be seriously alarmed at his long 
disappearance, he rose with his mistress from the 
water. This story isnot deficient in that which all 
such stories should have, to be perfectly delight- 
ful,—a fortunate conclusion. The party remained 
atthe Fijis till the oppressor died, and then return- 
ed to Vavnoo, where they enjoyed a long and hap- 
py life. This is related as an authentic tradition. 

[Quarterly Review. 

—_—_ eo 
Charles XII. and the Dalecarlian Dameel. 

Charles the Twelfth of Sweden is men- 
tioned by his historians, as adverse to the 
fair sex at the period he was acquiring 
so much glory by his victories, and when 
it is usual for beroes to be devoted to ad- 
miration of the ladies. That this mo- 
narch was not constitutionally monkish, 
or naturally indifferent to women, will 

appear from the following anecdote :— 
The kings of Sweden were at one pe- 
riod of easy access to their subjects, and 
frequently joined in their convivial socie- 
ty. Charles XII. on his accession, en- 
joyed the jocund prerogative withwall the 
vivacity of his very early youth; and one 
evening but a little before he was to leave 
Stockholm, to open his military renown, 
he went up to sup with a Dalecarlian gen- 
tleman, residing in the capital. Charles 
was then only in his fifteenth year, and 
loved to talk with this brave descendant 
of the preserver of his great aneestor, 
Gustavus Vasa, with all the fervor of bis 
own patriotism. But the young king’s 
romance did not end there: he had seen 
a beautiful serving maid, from those very 
mountains, the wildest regions of his 
kingdom; he had seen her once or twice 
attend in the rooms while a guest under 
the simple roof of his subject; he had 
seen, and admired her in silence. It hap- 
pened this evening that she chanced to 
open the door to him; she was alone; 
he could not resist the temptation, for 
she blushed at the sight of him, and 
trembled. The king thought there was 
more than awe of majesty in this, and 
gently taking her hand, his accompany- 
ing action showed that he wished to 
press those blooming lips with his own. 
—-He expected she would be nothing 
loth. But he was mistaken; she drew 
back. He thought she was only coy; 
and, more impassioned, attempted to 
sieze the kiss by a kind of gallant violence. 
She struggled; then bursting from him, 





with words of severe rebuke, in agitation 
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of ber repulsion, struck ti 

At the moment she disappe e gen- 
tleman of the house, having heard the 
scuffle, came out of his room to see what 
was the matter. On seeing him and his 
disorder, the worthy Dalecarlian, after a 
few hasty words of respect, inquired if 
any thing bad happened to disturb his 
majesty. 

Charles smiled and colored.—‘I confess 
that lam disturbed,’ replied he, ‘and de- 
servedly so; for 1 am ashamed to say I 
tried to force a kiss from your pretty 
damsel, and she made my cheek smait 
for it. This litde adventure has, how- 
ever, given me my freedom from all of 
her sex, for life—I am a king and a sol- 
dier; my soul’s first object is the glory 
attendant on thos@ names, and I know 
that the greatest of men have, at times, 
wrecked both, by undue admiration of 
women; they ruined Antony; they al- 
most ruined Cesar, and they made a fool 
of Alexander; but, by heavens, they shall 
neither ruin nor make a fool of me .—I 
know the susceptibility of my own nature; 
and I know the power, the arts, and the 
tyranny of the sex! Therefore, from this 
moment, I swear, by the sceptre of Swe- 
den, and this good wae never to look 
on womad again with an eye to desire 
her smile or fear her frown.’ 






The celebrated Duchess of Grammont, on being 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, was ask- 
ed by Fouquier Tinville, the public accuser, whe- 
ther it was not true that she had sent money to her 
emigrant children. ‘I was going to say not,’’ re- 
plied she, “but my life is not worth saving by a 
falsehood.” 








POETRY. 


TILE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
[BY THOMAS MOORE. | 
‘ They tell of a young man, who lost his life upon 
the death of a girl he loved, and who, suddenly dis- 





appearing from his friends, was never afterwards — 


heard of. As he had frequently said, in his ravings, 
that the girl was not dead,@but gone to the Dismal 
Swamp, it is supposed he had wandered into that 
dreary wilderness, and had died of hunger, or been 
lost in some of its dreadful morasses.’ 


‘They made her a grave, too cold and damp, 
‘For a soul so warm and true ; 
‘ And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
‘Where all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
‘ She paddles her white canoe. 


* And her fire-fly lamp [ soon shall see, 
* And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
‘Long and loving our life shall be, 
* And Pll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
‘ When the footstep of death is near !’ 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many aten, where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before ! 


And, when on the earth he sunk to sleep, * 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 

He lay where the deadiy vine doth weep 

Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew ! 








And near him the she-wolf stirr’d the brake, 
And the copper-snake breath’d in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
‘Oh! when shall I see the dusky Lake, 
* And the white canoe of my dear ? 


He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface play’d— 

‘Welcome,’ he said, ‘my dear-one’s light !’ 

And the dim shore echoed, for many a niglit, 
The name of the death-e@il maid ! 


Till he hollow’d a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore ; 

Far he follow’d the meteor spark, 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat return’d no more. 


But oft, from the Indian hunter’s camp, 
This lover and maid so true 

Are seen ut the hour of midnight damp, 

To cross the Lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe ! 


ON MUSIC. 
O give me music, for my soul doth faint ; 
I’m sick of noise and care, and now mine ear 
Longs for some air of peace, some dying plaint, 
That may the spirit from its cell unsphere. 


Hark how it falls! and now it steals along 
Like distant bells upon the lake ut eve, 
When all is still; and now it grows more strong, 
As when the choral train their dirges weave, 


| Mellow and many voic’d— where every close 


O’er the old minster recf in wavy echo flows. 
Ol! Lam wrapt aloft. My spirit soars 

Beyond the skies, and leaves the stars behind. 
Loangels lead me to the happy shores, 

And floating pans fill the buoyant wind. 
Farewell! base earth farewell! my soul is freed, 
Far from its clayey cell it springs, where music 

dwells indeed. 





THE MASQUER’S SONG. 
[BY MRS. REMANS. | 
The festal eye, o’er earth and sky, 
In her sunset robe looks bright ; 
And the purple hills of Sicily, 
With their vineyards, laugh in light. 
From the marble cities of her plains 
Glad voites mingling swell ; 
But with yet moré loud and lofty strains 
They shall hail the vesper-bell. 


O! sweet the tones when the summer breeze 
Their cadence wafts afar, 

To float o’er the blue Sicilian seas, 
As they gleam to the first pale star. 

The shepherd greets them on his height, 
The hermit in his cell, 

ut a deeper power shall breathe to-night, 
In the sound of the vesper-bell. 


FROM THE CENTRAL GAZETTE. 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF WOMAN. 
Hiow first her name sweet woman gain’d, 
Two Doctors fain would show : 
Says one, ‘the word is self-explain’d, 
*She’s man’s chief cause of wo.’ 
‘Your Etymon,’ the other said, 
*{ think will never do, man ; 
‘No Dame but woos before she’s wed, 
«And hence she’s’call’d a wo-may.’ 
Thus many men have many minds— 
E’en doctors are divided ; a 
And while each judges as he finds, 
The question’s undecided. 
But lead the sex to wo or weal, 
Tis hardly fair to flout ’em, 
For soon or Jate who does not feel, 
He cannot live without ’em ? 
Avaust 3, 1825. GRraMMATAU. 
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